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Turning now from the Old World to the New, let us inquire concerning 
ai the resources of North America, and her power to supply us with corn in 

the time of need. As far as extent and capabilities of soil are concerned, 
every one knows that the resources of even our British possessions in that 


country are almost boundless. It has been well said, “ Our colonial 


wastes are mines of gold: millions of treasures slumber in our unappro- 


priated lands.” Canada alone is about six times as large as England and 
you, 1. T 
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Wales; and the whole area of our British North American provinces is 
more than twice as great as that of all France. Of this great extent of 
land, however, not more than thirty millions of acres are granted, and of 
these not more than five millions are cultivated. Of the produetiv eness of 
this region, we have the following among similar testimony: ‘‘ So great is 
the fertility of the soil in Canada, that fifty bushels of wheat per acre are 
frequently produced on a farm where the stumps of trees, which probably 
occupy an eighth of the surface, have not been e1 radicated ; some instances 
of sixty bushels an acre occur; and near York, in Upper Canada, one 
hundred bushels of wheat have been obtained from a single acre. In some 
districts wheat has been successively raised upon the same ground for 
twenty years without manure.”* Montreal, the chief trading port of the 
St. Lawrence, is the outlet of the greater portion of the produce of Upver 
Canada. 

That the United States of America also possess immense resources for 
the production of food is well known. A journey across the State of New 
York affords the most satisfactory evidence of the great natural advantages 
of this region, of which New York itself is the great outlet. 

Around the great chain of the North American lakes, of which Lake 
Erie is the most southerly, is a vast territory about six times as extensive 
as the whole of England, containing one hundred and eighty millions of 
acres of arable land, a large portion of which is of surpassing fertility. It 
is expected that a vast population will eventually spring up in this attractive 
region, which has already drawn great numbers to its culture. 

The principal corn trade from the United States is carried on in flour, 
not in grain. The shipments of flour have been very extensive from New 
York, New Orleans, Baltimore, and other ports. Every kind of flour, 
whether of wheat, rye, or Indian corn, is inspected by an appointed officer 
before it is shipped. The size and weight of each barrel is regulated by 
government, and the inspector ascertains that every barrel contains 196 lbs. 
of flour, and each half-barrel 98 lbs. He next determines the quality of the 
flour; the best being branded Superfine, the second Fine, the third Fine 
Middlings, the fourth Middlings. Flour which is not marketable is 
branded Bad, and its exportation forbidden. Maize flour is branded 
Indian Meal, and may be exported in hogsheads of 800 Ibs. The inspec- 
tion takes place at the time and place of exportation, under penalty of five 
dollars per barrel. Persons altering or counterfeiting marks or brands, 
forfeit one hundred dollars; and persons putting fresh flour into barrels 
already marked, or offering adulterated wheaten flour for sale, forfeit in 
either case five dollars per barrel. 

But if it has been so ordered, that an abundant harvest in America 
should in a very material degree assist England and Ireland in their diffi- 
culties; yet it does not appear that we are at liberty to reckon on this aid 
as constant or lasting. An acute writer on our agricultural resources has 
the following remarks bearing on this subject : ‘ The great source of error, 
with regard to the United States, is in judging of it by the enormous extent 
of its territory, instead of by the number of hands which can be applied to 
the raising of food. This mode of judging is altogether fallacious ; for the 


> 


amount of labour which can be applied to the soil, is the principal test of 


production. This is proved by the fact, that we raise nearly as large an 
amount of agricultural produce in this little island, which is a mere speck, 
when compared with the United States, as the people of that country raise 
* Butler 
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ENGLAND'S RESOURCES IN TIME OF DEARTH, 
from the whole of their vast territory. 
are the practical difficulties in raising, reaping, thrashing out, and getting 
to market any considerably increased « quantity of grain, will show that this 
must be the case. In the great corn-growing ” districts of England and 
Scotland, that is, in Lincolnshire, Cambridgeshire, and the Lothians, the 
resident population, though four or five times as thick on the ground as the 
agricultural population of any of the grain-growing states of America, 
would be unable to secure the harvest, if 1t was not for the immense influx 
of Irish reapers at harvest time. It was only last year that a slight delay 
in the arrival of the usual bands of Irishmen produced great alarm in 

Lincolnshire and the Isle of Ely ; and if they had not arriv ved at all much 

grain would have been lost. ‘This is the grand difficulty with regard to the 
cultivation of grain in thinly-peopled countries. There is no difficulty in 
preparing large quantities of land, as that is an operation which may be 
spread over several months ; and there is even less difficulty in sowing the 
land, as one man can sow a great breadth in a single day ; ‘the difficulty is 
in obtaining the necessary supply of labour to cut down and carry in a 
fortnight or three weeks the harvest of the whole year.” If the want of 
labourers during the harvest is often felt even in this country, “ how much 
creater must it be in the wilderness of the west, with a climate like that of 
America, under which each grain-crop ripens simultaneously. The diffi- 
culty is so great that no effort is even made to reap much of that Indian 
corn, which makes such an astounding figure in American statistics. ‘The 
usual course over thousands of acres is to turn the pigs into this grain, to 
eat as much as they like; and this is even done with regard to wheat. A 
gentleman of our acquaintance saw an immense herd of pigs turned into a 
magnificent field of wheat of sixty acres, which was thus completely laid 
waste, according to our European notions.” 

The above remarks lead us to notice more particularly the qualities of 
maize or Indian corn, which has beex of so much service in Ireland during 
the season of distress, and which will in all probability continue to be a 
most important article of commerce. Irom the partial attempts to culti- 
vate maize in this country, many persons are acquainted with its appearance, 
and luxuriant growth; its strong, reedy, joined stems, broad leaves, tas- 
seled flowers, and large thick ears, plentifully supplied with seeds or grain. 

There are several varieties of Indian corn, supposed to arise from 
difference of climate; but there is no doubt that America is the native 
place of the plant; for there, and in the West India islands, is 
found growing wild, and is cultivated to the greatest perfection. ‘The 
growth of American maize is various, being from seven to ten feet in 
favourable situations, and in some cases 
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A little consideration as to what 








attaining the extraordinary 
height of fourteen feet without losing any of its productiveness. The 
value of the grain to America is nearly as great as that of rice to 
India. It forms a principal food of the inhabitants of the United 
States, and almost the sole support of the Mexicans. It is also largely 
consumed in Africa. It is said to be much less subject to disease than our 
wheat, no such thing as blight, mildew, or rust, being known to the crop. 
‘The chief enemies to the maize farmer are insects in the early stages, and 
birds in the later periods of cultivation. 

‘The increase of this crop compared with that of other kinds of wheat is 
exceedingly large. In Mexico, where it is the most luxuriant, its pro- 
ductiveness is almost incredible. We are assured that, in some particularly 
favoured spots of that country, it has been known to yield an increase of 
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ight hundred for one ; while it is by no means uncommon, where artificial 
iodlente 1 is practised, to gather from three hundred and fifty to four hundred 
measures of grain for every one measure that has been sown. In other 
places where no artificial means are used, forty or sixty bushels are gained 
for each one sown. 

The produce from maize in the United States is less luxuriant than in 
Mexico, but is very superior to that of other kinds of grain. Where the 
average crop of wheat does not exceed from fourteen to seventeen bushels, 
that of maize amounts to from twenty to thirty bushels. In some of the 
warm and moist regions of Mexico three harvests of maize may be annually 
gathered, but it is not usual to take more than one. The seed-time is from 
June to the end of August. In the United States, maize is generally 
planted about the middle of May, that it may escape frost, and the harvesting 
takes place a little later than that of wheat. This is an advantage to the 
American farmer, making it more possible to secure a portion of the crop ; 
but in all circumstances there is much difficulty in conducting harvest work 
in a country where the growth and maturity of crops are so rapid. 

The culture of maize is wary successfully carried out in Georgia. The 
ordinary increase in good years is from one hundred to one hundred and 
twenty fold ; but by the best ears being selected for seed, and careful at- 
tention to the crops, the corn is incre ased in size and pousuctivensen, sO as 
to yield two buadred and fifty fold. This result was first prod uced by ¢ 
cultivator named Baden ; hence the choice corn obtained by his method is 
called Baden corn. ‘The common wheat harvest is over in Georgia by the 
middle of June. ‘he maize is then in a flourishing condition, and is 
gathered some weeks later. 

The maize harvest is very differently conducted to the wheat narvest. 
When the corn is ripe the ears are plucked off and thrown into baskets : 
these are again emptied into carts, which convey the store at once to the 
barn. ‘The stalks are left standing some time longer, and being then cut 
down near the ground, they are tied up in bundles and stacked in a dry 
place, being useful food for cattle. ‘The ears of corn are preserved in bins 
or cages, and are not shelled until they are about to be sent to market. 
Shelling the corn is easily performed, ‘but is rather a tedious operation. 
An old blunt sword or a piece of iron hoop is fixed across the top of a tub ; 
each ear is then taken in both hands and scraped lengthwise smartly across 
the edge of the iron until all the grains are removed. In this manner an 
industrious man will shell from twenty to twenty-five bushels per day. 

Two bushels of ears will yield one bushel of shelled corn. The rude method 
above described has in some places yielded to a simple machine, which 
expedites the work. 

Of the advantages and uses of Indian corn we have had many notices 
within the last twelvemonth, but perhaps none have greatly added to the 
testimony given long ago by Dr. Franklin. He says, “‘ It is remarked in 
North Ame rica, that the English farmers when they first arrive there, 
finding a soil and climate proper for the husbandry they have been ac- 
customed to, and particularly suitable for raising wheat, despise and neglect 

the culture of Indian corn; but observing the advantage it affords their 
neighbours, the older inhabitants, they by degrees get more and more into 
the practice of raising it; and the face of the ¢ country shows from time to 
time that the culture of that grain goes on visibly augmenting. 

‘**The inducements are the many different ways in which it may be 
prepared, so as to afford a wholesome and pleasing nourishment to fnen and 
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ENGLAND'S RESOURCES IN TIME OF DEARTH. 413 
other animals. First, the family can begin to make use of it before the 
time of full harvest ; for the tender green ears, stripped of their leaves, and 
roasted by a quick fire till the grain is brown, and eaten with a little salt 
or butter, are a delicacy. Secondly, when the grain is riper and harder, 
the ears, boiled in their leaves and eaten with butter, are also good and 
agreeable food. ‘The tender green grains dried, kept all the year, and 
mixed with green haricots (kidney-beans) also dried, make at any time a 
pleasing dish, being first soaked some hours in water and then boiled. 

When the grain is ripe and hard, there are also several ways of using it. 

One is to soak it all night in a lessive or lye, and then pound it in a large 
wooden mortar, with a wooden pestle; the skin of each grain is by that 
means skinned off, and the farinaceous part left whole, which being boiled 
swells into a white soft pulp, and eaten with milk, or with butter and sugar, 
is delicious. The dry grain is also sometimes ground loosely, so as to be 
broken into pieces of the size of rice, and being winnowed to se parate the 
bran, it is then boiled and eaten with turkey or other fowl, as rice. Ground 
into a finer meal they make of it by boiling a hasty pudding or bouilli, to be 
eaten with milk, or with butter and sugar: this resembles what the Italians 
call polenta. They make of the same meal, with water and salt, a hasty 
cake, which, being stuck against a hoe or other flat iron, is placed erect 
before the fire, and so baked to be used as bread. Broth is also agreeably 
thickened with the same flour. ‘They also parch it in this manner. An 
iron pot is nearly filled with sand, and set on the fire till the sand is ve ry 
hot; two or three pounds of the grain are then thrown in, and well mixed 
with the sand by stirring. Each grain bursts and throws out a white 

ubstance of twice its bigness. ‘The sand is separated by a wire sieve, and 
returned into the pot to be again heated and the operation is repeated with 
fresh grain. ‘That which is parched is pounded to a powder in mortars ; 
this einer sifted will keep long for use. An Indian will travel far, and 
subsist long on a small bag of it, taking only six or eight ounces of it per 
day, mixed with water. ‘The flour of maize, mixed with that of wheat, 
makes excellent bread, sweeter and more agreeable than that of wheat alone. 
To feed horses it is good to soak the grain twelve hours; they mash it 
easier with their teeth, and it yields them more nourishment. The leaves 
stripped off the stalks after the grain is ripe, tied up in bundles when dry, 
are excellent forage for horses, cows, &c. The stalks, pressed like the 
sugar-cane, yield a sweet juice, which being fermented and distilled makes 
an excellent spirit ; boiled without fermentation it affords a pleasant syrup. 
In Mexico, fields are sown with it thick, that multitudes of small stalks 
may arise, which being cut from time to time like asparagus, are served 
in desserts, and their sweet juice extracted in the mouth by chewing them. 
The meal wetted is excellent food for young chickens, and the old grain 
for grown fowls.” 

As an article of general domestic use, this maize flour appears to be as 
agreeable as it is economical. Besides ordinary puddings, cakes, rolls, and 
bread, which are made of it, there is a dish called mush, a sort of hasty 
pudding, which is very much used in America, and which shows the great 
advantage of this article as a cheap food. Describing this dish, Dr. Bartlett 
observes :—*‘ I carefully weighed out one pound of this meal, and gave it 
to a person who unde rstood the cooking of it. In the course of boiling, it 
absorbed five pints of water, which was added at intervals until the process 
was complete. ‘The bulk was again weighed, and gave as a result four 
pounds and a half. Such are the powers of expansion possessed by this 
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kind of grain. Qn dividing the mass into portions, it was found to fill 
four soup plates of the ordinary size, and with the addition of a little miik 
and sugar, gave a plentiful breakfast to four servants and children.” Thus, 
one pound of maize flour, valued at one penny, gave a substantial break fast 

to four persons. This is certainly worth trying in England, and would, no 
doubt, be soon adopted by numbers, could they obtain the flour. But 
strange to say, although a large quantity of maize flour is sent to England, 
there is the greatest difficulty in obtaining any for use. It appears to be 
kept in the hands of bakers and others, who, no doubt, employ it largely 
in mixing with wheaten flour, but who deny it to their customers, except 
at a price equal to that of wheaten flour. ‘The writer has made inquiries 
at many bakers’ shops in London, and also at several corn stores, but has 
not been able to obtain any of this meal. One individual confessed to 
having a quantity of it, but refused to sell except at the high price of or- 
dinary flour. It is to be hoped that this will not continue long, but that 
the valuable grain, which is so calculated to relieve the present distress, 
will soon be better known and appreciated by the public at large. Let a 
general demand be excited for maize flour, and the monopoly will soon 
cease to exist. In large families it would be a great saving to employ this 
flour mixed with wheaten flour for pastry of all kinds, plain cakes, &c., 
even supposing any prejudice to exist against its use in bread. But those 
who have tried it, assure us that bread is much sweeter and better with a 
portion of this flour; and if we may judge by the bread sold in a few of 
our shops as Indian-corn bread, we fully agree in that opinion. It is light 
and wholesome, and does not become dry or stale so soon as ordinary 
bread. 

It should also be remembered that rye meal is an article that may be ad- 
vantageously used to mix with other flour in time of scarcity. ‘The preference 
shown in England for white-looking bread prevents the frequent use of 
this meal, but there is no doubt of its wholesomeness and utility; and by 
using a certain portion of it,a medium might be attained between the dark- 
coloured bread of the continent, and our own very white loaves. 

In country places we sometimes meet with plain household bread, made 
from the whole meal of wheat without the separation of the bran. Such 
bread is far more substantial, and, as it appears, more nutritive and whole- 
some, than fine wheaten bread. A valuable paper on the nutritive qualities 
of the bread now in use, has been contributed by Professor Johnston to 
Blackwood’s Magazine, and in it he has proved satisfactorily, that, by 
rejecting the bran, we lose a large amount of nourishment of the most 
important kind. | 

Wheat is well known to consist of two parts; the inner grain, which 
gives pure white wheat, and the skin, which, when separated, forms the 
bran. The miller cannot entirely peel off the skin from his grain, and 
thus some of it is unavoidably ground up with the flour. But by sifting 
he separates it more or less completely, and thus he obtains his seconds, 
middlings, &e. ‘The whole meal, as it is called, of which brown household 
bread is made, consists of the entire grain ground up together—used as it 
comes from the mill-stones unsifted, and therefore containing all the bran. 

‘Thus the finest wheat flour may be said to contain no bran, while the whole 
meal contains all that grew naturally upon the grain. 

The inquiries of Professor Johnston are, “‘ What is the composition of 
these two portions of the seed (the inner grain or pure wheat, and the skin 

or bran); how much do they respectively contain of the several consti- 
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tuents of the animal body ; how much of each is contained also in the 
whole grain ?” 

The answers to these inquiries show the value of whole meal or house- 
hold bread in forming and sustaining the three principal solids of the 
human body—fat, muscle, and bone. The following are the more impor- 
tant particulars — 

1. The fat.—Ot this ingredient a thousand pounds of— 


Whole grain contain - - - - 38 lbs. 
Fine flour a - see Qe 
Bran , ---+- 60, 


So that the bran is much richer in fat than the interior part of the grain, 
and the whole grain ground together richer than the finer part of the flour 
in the proportion of nearly one half. 

2. The muscular matter.—A thousand pounds of whole grain and of the 
fine flour contained of muscular matter respectively — 


Whole grain- - - - - -. - 156 Ibs. 
Fine flour - - -:- - - - 130 


9 
Thus, of the material out of which the animal muscle is to be found, the 
whole meal or grain of wheat contains one fifth more than the finest flour 
does. For maintaining muscular strength, therefore, it must be more va- 
luable in an equal proportion. 

3. Bone material and saline matter.—A thousand pounds of bran, 
whole meal, and fine flour contain respectively— 


Bran - - - - - = - - - 700/l]bs. 
Whole meal- - - - - - - 170, 
Fine flour - - - - - - -« 60 


» 

So that in regard to this important part of our food necessary to all living 
animals, but especially to the young during their growth, the whole meal 
is three times more nourishing than the fine flour. 

Taking the three essential elements of a nutritive food, thus existing in 
wheat, and comparing their respective amounts in the whole meal and in 
the fine flour, we find that on the whole the former is one half more valuable 
for-fulfilling all the purposes of nutrition than the fine flour. 

‘*¢ Tt will not be denied,” says our author, “that it is for a wise purpose 
that the Deity has so intimately associated in the grain the several substances 
which are necessary for the complete nutrition of animal bodies. The 
above considerations show how unwise we are in attempting to undo this 
natural collocation of materials. ‘To please the eye and the palate, we sift 
out a less generally nutritive food—and to make up for what, we have re- 
moved, experience teaches us to have recourse to animal food of various 
descriptions. 

“It is interesting to remark, even in apparently trivial things, how all 
nature is full of compensating processes. We give our servants household 
bread, while we live on the finest of the wheat ourselves. The mistress 
eats that which pleases the eye more, the maid what sustains and nourishes 
the body better. 

These important remarks are followed by an allusion to the experiments 
of Majendie and others, who found that animals died in a few weeks if fed 
only upon fine flour, but lived long upon whole meal bread. Thus the 
coarse bread given to prisoners is in fact a mercy to them, for being re- 
stricted from all other food there would not be sufficient nutriment in fine 
white loaves long to sustain life. The nutritive properties of bran are shown 
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in its effects in fattening pigs, &c.; and thus this apparently woody and 
useless material is found to produce valuable results. 

Wheat, taken in the natural mixture found in the whole seed, is the most 
nutritive of all vegetable substances, and is, therefore, when at moderate 
price, quite as economical as some of the cheaper kinds of grain. It is 
only when wheat has risen to an unusual price that substitutes are sought 
for it in inferior articles. Accordine to Liebig, Boussingault, and others, 
107 parts of wheat are equal in nutritive power to 111 of rye, 117 of oats, 
130 of barley, 138 of Indian corn, 177 of rice, 894 of potatoes, and 1335 
of turnips. 

Severe as the evils have been to Ireland in the failure of the potato crop, 
there are many persons who think that much good will eventually result to 
that country and to our own, from this convincing proof of the uncertainty 
of the potato, and of its unfitness, on that account, to be the common food 
of the people. No doubt it is exceedingly desirable that the potato should 
never be made more than a subsidiary article: for, as above shown, its 
powers of nutrition are very low compared with wheat and other grain. 
** Wherever it supersedes bread,” says Mr. M‘Culloch, “ the popul: ition, 
though there should be no increased demand for labour, invari: ibly increases ; 
wages are gradually lowered ; and poverty and its attendant train of evils 
diffuse themselves over the vicinage. We are not, therefore, of the number 
of those who regard the potato rot as a manifestation of the Divine wrath, 
and who suppose that its continuance will be ruinous to the poor. On the 
contrary, we do not hesitate to say, that, judging of its influence in time to 
come by that which it has hitherto exercised, we should look upon the total 
extinction of the plant as a blessing and not as an evil. The transition 
from an inferior and cheap, to a superior and more costly species of food, 
might, no doubt, occasion considerable inconvenience in some parts of Great 
Britain, while in Ireland it would be a matter of much difficulty. But 
this inconvenience and difficulty, how troublesome soever in the mean time, 
would be got over in no very lengthened period ; and when the change had 
once been ‘accomplis hed, the benefit to the country, and especially to the 
labouring classes, would be greater than can be easily imagined. 1t would 
not, we think, be difficult to > show that the gradually extending use of ‘the 
potato has done more to depress the labourers, or, at all events, to counter- 
vail those causes that would have raised them to a higher position, than all 
the other unfavourable influences to which they have been exposed put 
together. And supposing such to be the case it is a matter for grave con- 
sideration, provided (as is indeed most probable) the potato rot should 
turn out to be accidental and temporary only, whether some restrictions 
should not be laid on the culture of the root. The tendency to resort to 
the potato when it is abundant is so very strong, that in the long run it is 
almost sure to prevail; but this resort is necessarily productive of so many 
evils, and places the very existence of a people in such imminent hazard, 
that no means should be left untried by which it may be averted.” 

Sentiments like these, coming from such a writer, are worthy our atten- 
tive consideration, and we must allow that a total dependence on the potato 
crop is a great evil. In teaching the Irish and English peasantry to exert 
themselves earnestly to obtain a better food, it will indeed be angther proof 
of the mysterious working of Providence, by which the temporary sufferings 
ofa part of the nation hav e been made subservient to the lasting benefit of 
the whole. May He who has the wills and affections of men within his 
power, enable us to derive such lessons from the chastisement wé have 
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received, and such motives for industry and thankfulness, as may render 
a season of deficient food a time of abundant instruction and solid improve- 
ment to us all! and in looking forward to the future may we never forget, 
that the times and the seasons are in the hands of One, whose blessing 
miraculously multiplied the food of His followers, causing five loaves to 
feed ‘five thousand men, besides women and children,” and seven loaves 
to feed ‘ four thousand men, besides women and children.” By the same 
Divine compassion our harvests may be exceedingly multiplied, and our 
wants abundantly supplied ; and for our individual comfort we have the 
gracious promise, that although “ the young lions do lack and suffer 
hunger,” yet “they that seek the Lord shall not want any good thing.” 
(Ps, xxxiv. 10.) 


eed 


Tue influence which the homes of the working classes have on the com- 
munity at large, and especially on the more immediate comfort and well- 
being of their occupants, gives to this subject its now recognised importance, 
and its claim on all classes of society to active co-operation in efforts for 
their. improvement. 

In our narrow lanes and streets, in our filthy alleys, and in our over 
crowded, ill-ventilated, and miserable abodes, whether they be towns or in 
the country, it is not the health of the inhabitants only which suffers, but 
a moral pestilence has there its natural source, and fitting place of develop- 
ment. ‘This physical and this moral malaria are not confined to the spots 
where they originate, but both are wafted abroad by the winds of heaven 
to pollute and poison whatever falls within their reach, and thus remote 
portions of the community are visited for the neglect of obligations which 
rest on society at large. 

If any one doubt the importance of the domestic circumstances and 
habits of, the working classes, he has but to examine those records which 
are open to the investigation of every inquiring person, and he will find 


* Extracted from an Address delivered by Henry Roberts, F.S.A., to the 
members of a Young Men’s Society. 
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that a large portion of the crime and misery around us may be traced to 
the condition of the houses, and household relations of the great masses of 
our population. The manner in which this evil operates is obvious. Ifa 
man be unhappy at home, he is not and cannot be happy abroad, although he 
may plunge into dissipation and vice in seeking a temporary oblivion of his 
sorrows and their cause. Whilst, with regard to his children, the injurious 
influence of the habits and example of their home is constantly opposed to 
the training of the day and sabbath school, and is manifested in after life. 

Within the past few years the actual condition of the dwellings of the work- 
ing classes, and the necessity for their improvement, have been br mught 
prominently before the pu iblic. Earnest t appeals have been addressed, and 
many practical efforts have been made, with a view to enforce and coaitie 
this important object. The sympathy of Her Majesty the Queen has been 
graciously manifested, and in an especial manner that of the illustrious 
Prince Consort, whilst in the same good cause many of the highest rank 
are enlisted, with the distinguished nobleman who is foremost in pro- 
moting every effort for social amelioration. 

The Legislature has repealed the duty on bricks and on windows, and 
passed a Public Health Act, as well as two important Bills with reference 
to Lodging Houses, all of which measures are calculated to promote the 
health, comfort, and welfare of the working classes. 

Societies have been established and zealously engaged in the erection of 
model dwellings for the labouring classes. Plans and instructions have 
been published with a view to facilitate the extension of such efforts, and it 
is encouraging to know that they are being adopted in many parts of t! 
kingdom. 

May we not, therefore, hope that before long a great change will be 
effected, and that instead of the w retchedness w hich characterizes the 
hovels, rather than the homes of thousands around us, commodious, dry, 
well-ventilated, and healthy dwellings will take their place ? 

It is obvious that the labouring classes have but rarely the opportunity 
of improving the structural arrangements of their dwellings, and they are 
compelled therefore to submit to many inconveniences which result there- 
from; but there are other evils which it is in the power of the working 
man to remedy, or at all events to mitigate ; and our chief aim is to point 
out how his own efforts may be best directed to secure the accomplishment 
of so desirable an object, or in other words to answer the inquiry — What 
may be done by the working man himself to improve his home? 

And here we must begin by insisting that, however much of the physi- 
cal and moral evils of the working classes may be justly attributable to 
their dwellings, it is too often the case that more ought in truth to be 
imputed to themselves. For surely the inmate depends less on the house, 
than the house on the inmate: mind has more power over matter than 
matter over mind. Let a dwelling be ever so poor and incommodious, yet 
a family with decent and cleanly habits will contrive to make the best of it, 
and will take care that there shall be nothing offensive in it which they 
have power to remove. Whereas a model house, ar up with every 


convenience and comfort which modern science ean supply, will, if 


occupied by persons of intemperate and uncleanly habits, speedily become 
a disgrace and a nuisance. ‘A sober, industrious, and cleanly couple will 
impart an air of decency and respec tability to the poorest dwe ling ; while 
the spendthrift, the drunkard, or the gambler, will convert a palace into a 
scene of discomfort and disgust. Since, therefore, so much depends on the 
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character and conduct of the parties themselves, it is right that they should 
feel their responsibility in this important matter, and that they should know 
and atteng to the various points connected with the improvement of their 
homes. 

The fact that disease is much more common among the poor than among 
those in better circumstances, and that the average duration of life among 
the industrious classes is scarcely more (including children) than one-half 
that of the wealthy, ought surely to arouse the former to some great effort 
of improvement in order to remove the causes of such direful effects. If 
the wife or the children of the working man be ill, he incurs expense, 
sacrifices time and trouble to obtain their restoration to health; but from 
his want of knowledge he sees not the cause of illness in the absence of clean- 
liness or ventilation in his apartments, or the presence of dirt or filth in his 
neighbourhood, sending furth poisonous exhalations, and caysing fevers aud 
sickness amongst those who are subject to their influence. 

Habits of industry, economy, order, and cleanliness, will do much to 
remedy existing evils, and to render the most humble cottage an abode of 
domestic peace and happiness, whilst the improvidence and dishonesty 
which often lead to the want of punctuality in, or to the non-payment of 
rent, is an evil which affects not the individual himself alone, but in some 
degree the whole class. Men of capital are thereby prevented investing 
their property in improved buildings for those from whom it is difficult to 
obtain regular payment, and whose frequent appeals to their sympathy and 
forbearance may diminish considerably the per centage return on their 
investments. 

There can, however, be no doubt that, as a general rule, the best con- 
ducted persons obtain better dwellings than their improvident and dis- 
honest neighbours. A good landlord will give the preference and encou- 
rage such tenants, whilst the man who, though he be in the receipt of 
large wages, is a spendthrift or a drunkard, inevitably lives in a state 
either of embarrassment or of beggarly wretchedness. How great a con- 
trast exists between the home of the man who, earning six or seven shillings 
daily, spends two-thirds of it at the public house, and that of the hard- 
working sober labourer, who, though not in receipt of more than eight or 
ten shillings a week, takes it to his frugal and industrious wife, who con- 
trives to make her husband’s home a happy home, and more attractive to 
him than the beershop or public-house. 

Here, then, is the first point to which I would direct your attention, as 
a means within the reach of every working man who desires to improve his 
own home. 

Avoid the public-house and the beer-shop. Habits of strict temperance 
and moderation will enable you to provide more home comforts than 
you are at all aware of. Mr. Porter, of the Board of ‘Trade, has shown 
that the people of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and chiefly, the 
working classes, tax themselves annually to the extent of 57,063,230/., 
for the three excisable articles of spirits, beer, and tobacco. It has been 
computed that among those whose earnings are from ten to fifteen shillings 
weekly, at least one-lralf is spent by the man pon objects in which the 
other members of the family have no share.* Among artizans, earning 
from twenty to thirty shillings weekly, it is said that at least one-third of 

* Why should not working people, as a substitute for the public-house and 
beer-shop, purchase a small barrel of good beer, and drink it at home with 
their families ? 
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the amount is in many cases thus selfishly devoted. That this state of 
things need not be, and that if the people generally were more alive to 
their social duties it would not be, may safely be inferred from the fact 

that it is rarely if ever found to exist in those numerous cases wherein earn- 
ings not greater than those of the artizan class are all that are gained by 
the head of the family when employed in a department where education is 
necessary. ‘Take the case of a clerk with a salary of 80/. a year—a small 
fraction beyond 30s. a week—and it would be considered quite exceptional 
if it were found that anything approaching to a fourth-part of his earnings 
were spent upon objects in which the wife and children should have no 
share. Any man, whose lot is cast among the easy classes, exhibiting 
such a degree of selfish indulgence would be pointed at as an example of 
brutality. 

Closely allied to, if not necessarily consequent on, the improvidence 
which so greatly reduces the working man’s available means of support, is 
the habit of resorting to the pawnbroker whenever by sickness or any 
other cause he is deprived of work ; at such times the man of industry and 
forethought will be able to draw on his deposit in the Savings Bank, or to 
claim from his Friendly Society that temporary assistance which will 
enable him not only to meet the wants of his family, but also to sustain his 
credit with his landlord, and to maintain that happy feeling of honest inde- 
pendence which ought to be cherished by every working man. 

Amongst the removable causes of much physic al suffering to the labouring 
classes, as well as to many in more easy circumstances, is the want of due 
regard to the air inhaled at every breath—to the quantity of light in the 
rooms which are occupied—to personal and io household cleanliness—to tlie 
purity of the water which is drank, and to efficient drainage, with freedom 
from the escape of noxious effluvia. 

Were the working classes alive to the great amount of disease, to the 
numerous deaths, and to the consequent suffering which result from the 
unhealthy state of the atmosphere breathed in their homes, they would 
instinctively use the means within their own reach for remedying so great 
an evil. 


THE FLARE-UP 


GILBERT STEWARTSON was the son of a professional gentleman living in 
one of the populous villages in the suburbs of London. His father had 
placed him in a proprietary school established in the immediate neighbour- 
hood of his residence, the head master of which stood eminent alike for his 
great talents and skilful management of his pupils. JIe was also an 
intimate friend of Mr. Stewartson, and himself took a lively interest in that 
gentleman’ s family, Gilbert especially having long attracted his notice. 

As the latter was a boy of considerable ability, and naturally of an amiable 

and tractable disposition, his father could not fail to hope that, under such 
circumstances and siich favourable auspices, his progress would do honour 
to himself and his friends. 

The commencement fully realized his expectations ; there was but one 
opinion throughout. the school, that Gilbert was destined to become a con- 
spicuous character in life. Nothing seemed difficult to him: what other 
boys laboured to acquire, he conquered with ease. He bore away every 
prize of his class, and was regarded as a formidable antagonist by his 
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seniors. All at once, however, the animation and spirit with which he had 
pursued his studies disappeared : he became indifferent, made progress, as 
it would seem, because he could not help doing so; and, though never in- 
ferior to others of his age or elass, he was not more than equal to them in 
actual performance. Whether in the first instance the victory had been 
too easy for him, and the prizes he obtained had therefore a prejudicial 
effect rather than the contrary; or whether his companions were not 
afterwards competent to contend with him, which required but a faint 
exertion of his faculties, may remain a doubt. He was, however, no vain 
boy; he never uttered a word that could be construed into implied 
superiority over his associates; but good-natured, generous, and ac- 
commodating, his valuable aid and assistance were not only never withheld, 
but granted with a willingness and grace that rendered them doubly 
acceptable. 





Gilbert was in consequence a favourite with all; and all too joined in 
lamenting that he no longer showed the ardour that had formerly 
distinguished him; yet no master could complain of him, all that Mr. 
Morgan could advance against him was, ‘‘ You don’t do what you are 
capable of doing ;” while to his father he would say, % Compare Gilbert 
with other boys and his progress is more than fair; compare him with 
himself, and he falls far short of what he ought to be.” In vain, however, 
did he, or Mr. Stewartson, or his companions, remonstrate with him ; for 
so much was he loved by the latter, that Mr. Morgan frequently expressed 
his belief, that there was not one among them who would not rejoice, even 
though at his own cost, to see him fill the honourable post of captain, to 
which his abilities fully entitled him to aspire. 

Mr. Stewartson was, as may be well supposed, severely disappointed. 
At the same time he felt all the delicacy of his situation, and the necessity 
of exercising the soundest judgment in his conduct towards his son. ‘To 
create in him a spirit of emulation, when higher considerations had been 
urged without success, appeared justly dangerous and reprehensible. “ If 
my boy,” said he to Mr. Morgan, ‘‘is to distinguish himself on any other 
ground than that of principle and rectitude, let him remain what he is. I 
had rather be a disappointed father than be congratulated on the possession 
of a vain-glorious son, who in the exertion of his talents has sought only 
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his own glory.” It was at length determined between himselt and Mr. 
Morgan that the experiment of removing him to another school should be 
wied,—a determination which was not yet communicated to Gilbert. 

Among the boys was one who had lately joined them of the name of 
Truman, the son of a man who had been exceedingly fortunate in life, and 
who took a leading part in all public matters, being more distinguished for 
his energy than his modesty. This youth was older than Gilbert, and 
possessed talents of the very first order. Very ambitious and persevering, 
vigorous in constitution as in mind, but self-important, coarse in manner, 
and overbearing, he soon became a marked boy, but one by no means liked. 
It was quite evident what rank he mus t hold in the school, for there was 
but one who could contend with him with any prospect of success, and that 
one did not seem disposed either to check him or to measure swords with 
him. 

At the examination at Midsummer, Truman acquitted himself remarkably 
well,—a circumstance which so inflated his pride that he became almost 
insufferable. Gilbert had also passed a very fair trial; but Mr. Morgan 
privately bestowed no other commendation on him than this, that seeing 
what he had done, it only grieved him that more was not done; while his 
father avowed his determination to be present no more at the distribution of 
the prizes. 

The holidays were again approaching. Many times before this the boys 
had jestingly urged Gilbert to give them a “ flare-up,” which he in the 
same spirit promised to grant some of these days ; though when those days 
should arrive seemed more and more remote or uncertain as the weeks 
passed on. 

Disgusted with Truman, they made a general attack upon Gilbert. 
“O! do take down that bragging ‘Truman’s pride!” was the oft-repeated 
entreaty. ‘* When are we to have your promised flare-up? it never could 
be at a better time than now; don’t let him run away with the head prize, 
or with any one of them; for the sake of the school give him a real 
working, and show him who can be master.” But Gilbert heard without 
any other reply than he had often before given, he would flare-up some 
day. 

‘It was now within three weeks of the holidays, and everything had been 
arranged for the examination. Gilbert and his mother had been waiting 
breakfast some time in consequence of the father of Truman having called 
upon Mr, Stewartson on some private business, just as they were sitting 
down to the table. He had been shown into an apartment adjoining that 
which they were occupying. The door of the breakfast room was open 
when both gentleman passed through the hall to the entrance, which Mr. 
Truman had apparently reached when he suddenly stopped, and in the loud 
and consequential tone peculiar to him said, “I shall not be out of town 
more than a fortnight, for I shall make it a point to return for the 18th, 
the public day at the school, you know. I would not be absent, as you 
may believe, on any account ;” then changing his voice into affected pity, 


he added ; “it must be a most mortifying thing to you, that that boy of 


yours does not exert himself; he has fine abilities I understand, more the 
pity. I really feel for you—good morning.” 

The door closed, a minute elapsed before Mr. Stewartson entered, and 
when he did so, the effect which this speech had had upon him was yet 
discernible. The painful glow was still on his cheek when he sat down to 
the breakfast table, and his manner was abstracted; he sighed too as he 
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took the bread which Gilbert handed to him; but not a word was spoken 
by any of the party. Gilbert and his mother had distinctly heard what 
had been said by Mr. Truman ; and each was actuated bya peculiar feeling. 

Mr. Stewartson was the first to break the silence. He had ev idently 
struggled with himself, and had now recovered his composure. He 
addressed a few sentences to Mrs. Stewartson, and then turning to Gilbert 
he said— 

‘T have agreed to purchase the pony as you wished. You are to have 
him on trial for a few days, and if you continue to like him, he is yours.” 

Gilbert would have said he artily and fervently “* Thank you, father ;” 
but the word stuck in his throat, when he too most needed to utter it; 
he coloured deeply, and the muscles of his face were agitated. Instead of 
answering, he held his cup to his lips, and attempted to drink though the tea 
was scalding. 

Mr. Stewartson inquired if he had heard what he said. 

“J am very much obliged to you,” said Gilbert; ‘but, if you please 
—that is, if it makes no difference to you—I had rather wait a little 
while. When I wish to have the pony, I will tell you, if you will give me 
leave.” 

The manner in which he spoke these words escaped the notice of his father ; 
not so Mrs. Stewartson—for what eye so quick as that of a fond, and anxious, 
and sensible mother’s? What heart so ready at once to define and enter into 
the feelings of a beloved son, be he what he may, as hers on whom that son 
has been cradled, and whose early woes have been hushed to repose? 
Without directing her attention to Gilbert, she stole a look at him as, 
rising hastily from the table, he apologized for thus abruptly leaving them 
on the plea of being too late at school. 

Gilbert caught that look, and it gave a sharper point to the feelings 
which were at war in his breast. As he pursued his way to school, neither 
his countenance nor his step were his own. His heart ached and his brow 
was clouded ; there was tumult in the citadel within, but not resolution ; 
certain pain, but as yet uncertain plans. As he entered the playground, 
Truman and two or three other boys were disputing about some point relative 
to the examination, when seeing him advance, one of them appealed to him 
to decide it. 

“Where is the use of saying anything to him?” cried Truman ; 

* unless— 

‘Leviathan would pastime take, 
And show the fishes they are nought.’” 

The pompous tone in which he uttered these words, and the contemptuous 
expression of his features, touched Gilbert to the very quick. The laugh 
that followed was not responded by any of the boys, but if any one had had 
the inclination to notice it, the summons to go into school w ould have pre- 
vented it. ‘The business of the morning ‘passed without any particular 
occurrence, but it was no small relief to Gilbert when the hour of dismissal 

came. He had been abstracted and very ill at ease within himself; his 

father's blush of shame—for so he interpreted it—the kindness of that 
amiable parent in gratifying his wishes even under the smart and mortification 
of which he had been the cause ; his mother’s glance e, and young Truman’s 
taunt, although least in estimation, all passed in review before him, adding 
each time fresh pain to his re lections. Instead of going direct to his mother 
as usual on his return from school, he withdrew himself into his own 
bedroom. There lay some of the books and papers that would be required 
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for the ensuing examination. Gilbert was not a boy of hasty impressions, 
or one who was actuated at any time by mere impulse ; ‘his whole character 
partook of a higher stamp, and excellence lay dormant only under the veil 
which had too long concealed it. There was a contest within before the 
binding determination could be formed; a barrier, and a powerful one, too, 
to be broken down, before apathy could give way to energy, and a nobler 
course be taken. 

He stood with folded arms, his eyes resting on the books, but in reality 
fixed on vacancy. The voice of his mother, speaking to one of his sisters 
in her wonted tone of gentleness and love, at that moment reached him. 
He started. ‘It shall be so,” cried he mentally, his thoughtful attitude 
resolving itself into one of virtuous determination; ‘‘ my dear mother, my 
dear father, you shall find at last that you have a son not unworthy of you.’ 

He cleared his eyes from the dimness which had obscured their usual 
brightness, took out his pocket handkerchief, which he passed hastily 
over his face, and commenced putting his papers in order. Who has 
not beheld with delight the early sun, when after struggling with leaden 


clouds it burst forth suddenly in all its radiancy, casting a glow of 


light and happiness on all beneath its beams? So stood Gilbert at that 
moment. ‘There was no longer sadness in his countenance ; a far nobler ex- 
pression had taken possession of it, and all the vigour of his mind illuminated 
his features. 

Firm, however, as was his resolution, he determined to conceal it from 
every one. He studied night and day, but so quietly and with such little 

variation from his usual manner, that nobody with the exception of one person, 
suspected him, and that one carefully but anxiously confined her hopes to 
her own bosom. 

** Mother,” said Gilbert, as he stood at the back of her chair; ‘ you 
remember, don’t you, that the distribution of the prizes is on Wednesday ¢” 

**T do,” replied she; ‘* but what then ?” 

“*T have a request to make of you,” said he, bending over her: ‘* you 
will of course be there; will you persuade my father to be present too?” 
He laid his cheek to hers as he spoke. 

Mrs. Stewartson fondly returned his caress. ‘‘ Certainly I will,” replied 
she, ‘if you desire it.” 

“*T do very much desire it,” answered Gilbert. He uttered these words 
with such earnestness, that she raised her eyes to his face, inwhich the sincerity 
of his words were visibly written. W ith a mother’s tact and tenderness, 
however, she made no observation to him, but with a smile repeated her 
promise of exerting her influence with his father. 

The task she had undertaken was not an easy one. Mr. Stewartson 
had been so much disappointed on a former occasion, and so deeply 
pained by Mr. Truman’s speech to him, that for some time he turned 
a deaf ear to his wife’s entreaties. But she was not to be refused; her 
reliance was strong upon her son, for he had never deceived her ; and she 
respected his request too much to yield to a simple difficulty. 

“If it must be so,” said Mr. Stewartson at last, “it must ;” and a deep 
sigh followed his consent. 

The boys were assembled in the school-room on the important day of 
examination. Dr. Stephens, the head master of——, a man noted for the 
severity of his examination and the skill with which he conducted it, was the 
principal person selected on the occasion. His entrance was hailed with 
mingled feelings of interest, anxiety, and apprehension. Le looked round on 
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the youthful competitors before him with a kindness that might have inspired 
confidence, had not each felt too much in awe at that moment of his abiliti ies 
readily to entertain it. 

A profound silence was now established—the examination began. At 
first there was little to attract any great degree of interest ; gradually, 
however, the subjects became more important, and the answers elicited 
gave increasing satisfaction. Like an experienced general, the Doctor, 
having now ascertained the strength of the contending parties, shifted lis 
mode of attack, pressed hard on the most powerful, now urging, now win- 
ning them to venture further in advance, till at last the brunt of the action 
was supported only by two, Gilbert and ‘Truman. Pleased with the abilities 
displayed by both boys, the Doctor was led on in his examination further 
than he intended. Truman at length began to waver; it was evident to 
the judges, if not to the boys generally, that the Doctor had fully sounded 
his depth ; he laboured in his answers, while Gilbert was still at his ease, 
and seemed to gather power by exertion. ‘The most intense interest was 
excited throughout the school, nor was surprise at Gilbert the least power- 
ful feeling. “Anxiety for his success grew stronger as his answers fed their 
desire, and many a look of approbation was exchanged between his com- 
panions, It is a very small thing that will confirm hope. When Dr. 
Stephens had finished his examination, those who were nearest heard him 
distinctly inquire the name of * that boy,” pointing to Gilbert. Why could 
he wish to learn that, if he had not been remarkably pleased with him ? 
And who had not noticed the looks of the Committee present, and especially 
of Dr. Middleton, the rector, to whom the school owed its original organiza- 
tion, and who took the liveliest interest in its welfare? O1! it was plain 
enough, every boy thought so, that Gilbert had done best ; but then, what 
might be his English essay and his translations? ‘Truman was far advanced 
in all these points, and they knew—for their own eyes were witnesses of it, 
and he had said so repeatedly, that he had been fagging very hard, whereas 
no one could answer for Gilbert, no difference had been seen in him, 
Now if Gilbert really should have been taking pains—they pressed him on 
the point, coaxed him to tell them, declared they were certain of the fact 
—but all was to no purpose, they could gain nothing from him but a good- 
humoured smile, and a recommendation to wait patiently till Wednesday. 

Truman in the meantime was mortified and uneasy. In spite of his 
high opinion of himself, he was too good a judge of what was accurate not 
to be conscious that Gilbert had frequently answered better than himself ; 
but then he comforted himself that was not all. Every one knew that 
Gilbert had picked up a good deal of general knowledge; history, 
geography, &c., cost little trouble to acquire ; when they came to subjects 
where downright hard study had been requisite, things would be very 
different. Notwithstanding, if he could have got at them, he would have 
revised more carefully still his different compositions. He said not a word 
to any one at home, nor did Gilbert, though from a different motive. Tru- 
man, indeed, was saved from all inquiries on the subject from his father, 
as that gentleman only reached home the morning the prizes were to be 
distributed. 

Wednesday had arrived, carriages began to roll, and parties of ladies 
and gentleman were seen be nding their steps towards the school. ‘The 
room was soon quite full. Mr. Truman and his family occupied very 
prominent seats ; he had gone early for the purpose of securing them, and 
was now with a certain air of importance and satisfaction noticing all 
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whom he recognized among his acquaintance. Mr. Stewartson was one 
of those whom he thus acknowledged with a consequential, patronizing 
familiarity. The latter was advancing towards the middle seat in the 
front at the request of his wife, when he caught his eye; in an instant 
he relinquished her arm, commitied her to the care of a friend, and retired 
to a distance with some ‘other gentleman who, like himself, were content to 
stand. 

All was now arranged, the buzz of many voices ceased, and the business 
of the day commenced. The interest deepened as it proceeded, and many 
a heart beat with anxiety, hope, and fear. Maternal love and fatherly 
pride, boyish emulation and friendly sympathy, each bore their part at 
that moment; while “the agony of suspense” bound all in one chain 
as the names of the successful candidates began to be read. Mr. ‘Truman 
had started from his seat, and with eyes of devouring attention listened 
in breathless expectation for that of his son. Mr. Stewartson had gra- 
dually emerged from his retirement, and was not very far from his wife, 
whose flushed cheek bore a strong contrast to the pallidness that marked his 
own countenance. 

The inferior prizes were declared first, then another, and another still 
higher—a pause, and the fall of a leaf might have been heard—then came 
the announcement of the head prize, and Gilbert Stewartson’s name rang 
through the school. If any one can behold with insensibility the bright, 
the glowing, the animated expression of juvenile joy, let him be pitied ;—in 
the loss of the pleasure he would otherwise have felt, he is sufficiently 
punished ; they who were present this day, and could appreciate the scene, 
experienced a sensation that few were likely to forget. 

Dr. Middleton arose. ‘‘ It is my pleasing task,’’ said he, “ to convey to 
you, Gilbert Stewartson and George Truman, the expression of Dr. Ste- 
phens’ approbation of the examination you have both passed, an examination 
which he declares it has seldom been his lot to see equalled, To you,” 
turning to Truman, “ great commendation is due, and it is no c isgrace to 
you that you must yie dd to a superior on the present oce asion.” A sweet 
but serious smile overspread his benignant features as he addressed Gilbert. 
** I will not congratulate you, individually, on the honourable rank you have 
attained among your school-fellows, and the proof you have given of 
general ability; you are but on the threshold of eminence, and it must 
remain with yourself to prove whether this day shall be a reproach to you, 
or a lasting honour ; ; the end of acourse whic h, I trust we of this generation 
shall not see, must give it all its brightness, all its worth, all its excelle nce ; 
but I do sincerely congratulate your master on such a pupil, your parents 
on such a son, and I hope I may hereafter add, society in general on such 
an acquisition.” 

** Well done, well done, Gilbert!” cried the boys, ranging themselves 
round him after having given hima hearty hurrah. ‘ Now for chairing you. 
You have flared-up at last, and done it to perfection, too; but why didn’t 
you tell us what you meant to do?” 

“* Because,” said he archly, “I was afraid it might be only a ‘ flare-up, 
and that the flame might go out again, and end in nothing. - 


** And do you really intend to keep it up?” was the eager demand of 


many voices. 

“I do,” replied Gilbert, firmly. ‘‘ Hurrah, hurrah!” shouted the boys: 
and to this hour he has kept his word ; affection and respect for his parents 
having entirely conquered a defect which it is but just to say arose from 
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a morbid pride kindled by too much success at first, and nourished by the 
incompetency of others to check it, by the salutary exertion of his powers. 
He has since acquired much higher honours, and superior academical dis- 
tinctions are yet before him; but every time he answers his mother’s letter 
of congratulation on a fresh success, he writes:—‘*O! my dear mother ! 
r. ja ¢ y ae rs = i ; i } + + 
your love and my dear father’s blush of mortification for his idle son it is, 
which having first lighted the flame, has since given permanency as well 
) as brilliancy to my ‘ flare-up.’ ” 


| OUR NATIVE SONGSTERS. 
THE THRUSH (continued). 
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. Tue thrush remains with us all the year, receiving great accessions at 
f the autumnal season, from numbers which come from the north, with the 
t fieldfares and redwings. They do not fly in flocks, but are generally found 
‘ near together. Even in winter their sweet songs may be heard; and a 
. throstle has been heard to sing on Christmas Day, while its song is truly 
: the herald of spring; for even before a violet has peeped forth, it is 
“4 becoming frequent in every wood. Calder Campbell, in an unpublished 
h poem, describes its early singing among the trees. 
“ A taste of winter in the murky town 
” Drove me to seek for shelter in the fields, 
l. 3ut leafless trees, and pastures damp and brown, 
t Gave little promise of what spring-tide yields. 
I pring 7 

The lanes were rugged for the want of leaves, 
9 And green things saw I not, save one alone, 

The generous Ivy, that o’er bareness weaves 
of Its graceful wreath to cover tree and stone. 


Yet winter has expired : where yesterday 

Keen snow-drift powder’d every way-side thing, 
The balmy dew gleamed in the sun’s glad ray, ' 
To scatter pearls where red-tipped woodbines cling 
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It is the spring! for, lo! unfolded yet— 

Where pale-green buds peep from the elm-tree Loughs 
And where rich sulphur-tinted flowers are set 

Around the slight stalks of the first primrose. 


It is the Spring! I hear her first glad song ! 
I see her earliest bird, the spe xckled thrush ! 
His descant rich swells sweet yet loud along, 
And makes a vocal bower of every bush. 


1, welcome Spring ! oh, welcome vernal flowers ! 
Oh, wel Spring ! oh, welcor 1 fi ! 
Oh, welcomer than all, the merry bird 
Whose warbling music—carnest of bright hours— 
Is the first hymn to Spring by wandering poet heard.” 
. o . o 


The‘thrush, though not so endearing to man when in captivity as are 
many caged songsters, yet is not wanting in love to its kind. The parent 
birds both share in the work of incubation, and are very assiduous in tlie 

care of their young. Mr. Knapp mentions an instance of thoughtful care 

in a thrush which is very interesting :—‘‘ We observed, this summer,” says 
this writer, ‘‘ two common thrushes frequenting the shrubs on the green in 
our garden. From the slenderness of their forms, and the freshness of 
their plumage, we pronounced them to be birds of the preceding summer. 
There was an association and friendship between them that called our 
attention to their actions. One of them seemed ailing, or feeble from some 
bodily accident ; for though it hopped about, yet it appeared unable to 
obtain sufficiency of food. Its companion, an active sprightly bird, would 
frequently bring it worms or bruised snails, when they mutually partook of 
the banquet: and the ailing bird would wait patiently, understand the 
actions, expect the assistance of the other, and advance from his asylum 
upon its approach. ‘This procedure was continued for some days ; but after 
a time, we missed the fostered bird, which probably died, or by reason of 
its weakness, met with some fatal accident.” 

The thrush is very fond of bathing, and when the morning sun gilds the 
clear rivulet, the bird goes down to the water, Juxuriating in its delights ; 
and often several wild thrushes may be seen thus commencing the day in 
company. Bechstein remarks that it is at the borders of streams that the 
fowlers catch them most readily. In some cases they employ a tame bird, 
which runs and flutters on the banks of the water, and serves as a deco y to 
the wild thrushes. He observes that the fowlers should be in no haste to 
take them, for that the thrushes like to bathe together to the number of 
ten or twelve at once ; and no sooner hasa thrush found a bath to its liking, 
than it begins the call which assembles its companions. It would seem 


that the sight of the bath gives the bird great joy, for it utters the cry of 


many voices of gladness, ‘The thread shes, however, seem 'to be ve ry cautious 
in their proceedings, for they seldom venture into the water until the mor 
courageous robin red- breast has alread ly tried it ; though, no sooner “wn 
one thrush commenced the ablution, than the rest follow, quarrelling among 
themselves if the stream is narrow, or so filled up with water-plants as not 
to afford space for the accommodation of the whole party. 

Our song-thrush inhabits every country in Europe, frequenting gardens 
and woods near streams or meadows. It is the Petite Grive of the French : 
the Tordo Bottaccio of the Italians; and the Aderyn tronfraith of the 
ancient British. Clare alludes to it by the name of Mavis. 


“Sik, sik, sik, siki, tsac tsac tseac,” which is immediately responded to by 
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“The Mavis Thrush with wild delight, 
Upon the orchard’s dripping tree, 
Mutters, to see the day so bright, 
Fragments of young Hope's poesy ; 

And oft Dame stops her buzzing wheel, 
To hear the Robin’s note once more, 
Who tootles, while he pecks his meal, 
From sweet-briar hips behind the door.” 


Mr. Waterton considers that the bird referred to by David in the 102ud 
Psalm, was a species of thrush. ‘The comparison is familiar to us all, in 
which the Psalmist, after describing by various poetic and touching images 
the depth of his sorrow and loneliness, added, ‘‘ I watch and am as a sparrow 
alone upon the house-top.” The Hebrew word which our translators have 
here rendered ‘ sparrow,” includes many insectivorous and fruit-eating 
birds, and among them, all the thrushes of Europe. It is most unlikely 
that the sparrow should have been intended in the passage, because, as 
every observer of nature knows, no bird is more social in its habits than 
the house-sparrow ; and though it may be seen in numbers sitting on the 
house-top, yet one rarely sees a lonely sparrow there. Mr. Waterton, 
who had pondered on this, has concluded that the bird alluded to is the 
Passer solitarius; in English, “the solitary sparrow ;” and in Italian, 
Passera solitaria, which he says is a *‘ real thrush in size, in shape, in habit, 
and in song, with this difference, that it is remarkable throughout all the East 
for sitting solitary on the habitations of man.” 

** The first time,” says this writer, ‘‘ that I ever saw this lonely plaintive 
songster, was in going to hear mass in the magnificent church of the Jesuits, 
at Rome. ‘The dawn was just appearing, and the bird passed over my 
head, in its transit from the roof of the Palace Odescalchi, to the belfry of 
the church of the twelve apostles, singing as it flew. I thought it had 
been the Italian blackbird with notes different from those of our own, for 
its song was partly that of the blackbird, and partly that of the storm-cock ; 
but not so loud as the last, nor so varied as the first. I found out my 
mistake in due time; and on seeing that the bird was the true solitary 
thrush, I paid particular attention to its habits.” 

It is indeed a solitary bird, for it never associates with any other, and 
only with its own mate in breeding-time ; and even then it is often seen 
quite alone upon the house-top, where it warbles in sweet and plaintive 
strains, and continues its song as it moves in easy flight from roof to roof. 
The traveller who is fond of ornithology may often see this bird on the 
remains of the Temple of Peace, and occasionally in the Villa Borghese, 
but much more frequently on the stupendous ruins of the Baths of Caracalla, 
where it breeds in holes of the walls ; and always in the Colosseum, where 
it likewise makes its nest ; and in fine, at one time or other of the day, on 
the tops of most of the churches, monasteries, and convents, within and 
without the walls of the Eternal City. 

The winter woods have a dreary aspect when pelting rains come down 
upon the leafless trees ; but let one gleam of sunshine illumine a December 
or January morning, and we find many beauties there. Half hidden by 
the dry brown leaves, the foliage of the primrose is peeping forth, and the 
chickweed has a tiny white flower, which we mark now when flowers are 
few. Red berries gather on the glossy holly bough ; large wreaths of the 
snowy seeds of the traveller’s-joy hang on the branches of wild rose bushes ; 
the cornel and the bramble have yet a reddish-brown leaf, the old oak, a 
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coronal of yellow, and the privet a spray of green leaves, to tell of the 
beauty which is past and the beauty which is coming. The winds which 
but a few days since swept through the wood, bending the strong boughs 
and snapping some of the weaker ones, are to-day only powe erful enough to 
awaken a melody as they come iu fitful gusts, or slowly relapse into more 
lenethened ca lences. They do not whisper like the lute, but neither do 
they remind us of the full sound of the organ. ‘They have melodies of their 
own, sweeter than those of any instrument which the skilful hand of man has 
accommodated to the yearning for sweet sounds which the Great Creator 
has implanted within us, and to which He has turned the rich symphonies 
of Nature. 

It is in the winter woods, and when sunshine succeeds to some days of 
bad weather, that we hear the sweetest notes of the missel-thrush* ( Zurdus 
viscivorus). ‘The song is not peculiar to winter or early spring, but is 
sung nearly through the year. Perched on the very summit of the gnarled 
oak, or on the taller elm, the loud plaintive tones are carolled vigorously, 
Sometimes the strain seems to consist of three or four notes, incessantly re- 
peated, nor is it ever yery varied; but there are seasons when it is rich 
and clear, and it is then often mistaken for the tones of the blackbird. 
When the song is loudest and harshest, it is regarded as an indication of 
approaching rough weather; hence the bird is called storm-cock in some 
country places, and its presage is relied on as surely by the countrymen, 
as that of the mist on the mountain, which would te Jl to the mountaineer 
of coming rains. That admirable observer of Nature, Bishop Mant, ha: 
well described the variations of the song. 

But hark ! from top of loftiest beech 
The missel-cock’s untuneful screech ; 
Not like the rich and varied note 
Melodious from the Throstle’s throat 
But a distinct discordant scream, 
As if for day’s departing beam 
To mourn, or with s ad presage meet 
The embryo storm of rain and sleet : 
More tuneful when he takes his stand 
*Mid the warm sunshine, where at hand 
On hawthorn, elm, or maple grow 
The boughs of pale green mistletoe, 
And pluck 3 its yellow flowers, or feeds 
On the dark ivy’s berried seeds 
And sure I ne’er have heard a song 

More clear, more full, more rich, more st rong. 

Though mix’d at times with harsher not: 
Than issuet od from his evening throat, 
What time I’ve seen the breezes blow 

His form all hee oat to and fro, 
And heard him, as b neat! 1 I stood, 
Pour forth his music's ce] iangeful flood.” 

The French call this bird Za Draine, and the Germans the Misteldrossel, 
like ourselves naming it from the Misseltoe, on which it so often feeds, 


’ 


The missel-thrush is eleven inches in length. The head and upper parts 
are deep brown ; the wings and tail umber-brown ; the whole under parts 
yellowish white, thickly studded with black spots, of which those on the throat 
and breast are triangular, and those on the belly and sides are round; the 


beak and feet are brown, the former darker than the latter ; the tail is slightly 
forked. 
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Much of the dispersion of this plant is owing to the thrush; fur the berries 
after being swallowed, are often left in a fit state for germination on the 
fruit-trees, where this handsome parasite soon grows with a goodly bough. 
Nor is the plant confined to fruit-trees, for it may be seen also on the thorn, 

maple, poplar, hazel, lime or ash, and sometimes, though very rarely, on 
the oak. It is very oriamental with its pale green leaves and pearly 
berries to our woods in winter, but in many parts of the continent, as in 
France, it is much larger, and indeed almost covers the trees on which it 
springs. The berries constitute a good portion of the food of our birds ; 
but the missel-thrush eats also those of the ivy, holly, or yew, besides 
various insects,—worms, slugs, and snails. 1t is not a great depredator 
of our gardens, though it sometimes eats a few cherries and raspberries ; 
and the fruits of the mountain ash are invariably borne away if these song- 
sters are to be found in their neighbourhood. 

Mudie remarks that there is in our familiar appellation a sort of double 
naming in the plants and the birds. Thus the latter is called missel- 
thrush, because it missels (soils) its toes with the slime of the berry; 
while the name of the misseltoe refers to its soiling the toes of the bird. 

All the sweet singing of our woods is performed by small birds, for to 
large birds have been denied the powers of song. he missel-thrush is not 
only the largest of its genus, but is also the largest of all our songsters. 
It is a very bold, quarrelsome bird ; but, like some warm-tempered persons, 
it is not destitute of the affectionate feelings which win our regard. ‘Thus 

Gilbert White remarks: “It is, while breeding, fierce and pugnacious, 
driving such birds as approach its nest with great fury to a distance. The 
Welsh call it Penn-clywn, the head or master of the coppice. Ile suffers 
no magpie, jay, or blackbird to enter the garden where he haunts, and is 
fur the time a good guard to newly-sown legumes. In general, he is vn 
snecessful in the defence of his f fainily ; ; but. once I observed in my garder 
that several magpies caine, determined to storm the nest of a missel- Tceake 
the parents defended their mansion with great vigour, and fought resolutely, 
pro aris et focis ; but numbers at last prevailed; they tore the nest to pieces, 
and swallowed the young alive.” 

These magpies are cruel enemies of many of the smaller birds, and in spring 
seem to keep up perpetual warfare with the thrushes. ‘Thus Mr. Waterton tells 
of a tame magpie which, being allowed its freedom, and the use of its 
wings, seized on a female missel-thrush which was attending to the family 
duties of the spring, and brought it close to a spot where some masons were 
at work. But the male storm-cock had - e and courage, and fought the 
magpie bravely, till his mate was rescued, though at the expense of many 
feathers. During the period of incubation, the female bird fights in de- 
fence of - young as fiercely as her mate, and both birds dash at the cat, 
the crow, or any other enemy, till they succeed in driving it away. In 
the season af which berries are getting somewhat scarce, and when the red- 
wing and the fieldfare come to claim their share in the banquet, it is most 
amusing to hear the angry chattering which ensues, till the smaller 
birds have to leave their unfinished meal. Mr. Waterton describes the 
sound made by the missel-thrushes when danger is nigh, as resembling 
that produced by striking the teeth of a comb smartly with the finger. 

The storm-cock is a decided dweller in trees, except when it resorts to 
the berry-bearing shrubs, or when occasionally hunting for food on the 
ground. The nest, which is built in April, is very nicely made and well 
fitted to protect the little ones from the rain or cold. ‘The outside is com- 
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posed of dry grass or of some of those grey lichens which hang about our 
old trees; and these are intermixed with dried grasses and green moss. 
‘Then comes a compact layer of mud, which is again lined with fine grasses. 
But though these are the usual materials of the nest, the storm-cock will, 
at times, help itself to anything likely to serve its purpose as well. ‘Thus 
a lady in Ireland is said, by Mr. ‘Thompson, to have lost a cap which was 
laid out to dry upon the spring grass. All search for the lost head-dress 
was unavailing, till autumn came and stript away the leaves from the trees, 
and something white was seen lying among the boughs—one glance at the 
object told the tale, and the owner soon saw the shreds of her lace very in- 
geniously wrought in among the plants, which had formed the home 
whence the young and old missel-thrushes had long since departed. 

Five eggs of a greyish green tint, speckled over with chocolate-coloured 
spots, are usually deposited in the nest. This is placed in the angle of the 
bough of the forest or orchard tree, and is often left so exposed to view, as 
that any passer-by might observe it; sometimes, however, the little builder 
exerts much ingenuity in finding such materials for the outer portion of 
the nest, as might mislead by their similarity to the branch on which it is 
placed. 

The missel-thrush is usually a wild and wary bird, shunning the dwell- 
ings of man, though, during the period of incubation, it seems fearless of 
all danger. It is not uncommon in any part of our island, but is not any- 
where so plentiful a bird as is the common thrush. During the months of 
August and September, the missel-thrushes seem to assemble in numbers, 
but they are not migratory birds. 


CHEESE MADE FROM POTATOES. 


Cnesse, it is said, of extremely fine quality, is made from potatoes in 
Thuringia and part of Saxony, in the following manner :—After having 
collected a quantity of potatoes of good quality, giving the preference to 
the white kind, they are boiled in a caldron, and after becoming cool, they 
are peeled and reduced to a pulp, either by means of a grater or mortar. 
To five pounds of this pulp, which ought to be as equal as possible, is 
added a pound of sour milk, and the necessary quantity of salt. The whole 
is kneaded together, and the mixture covered up and allowed to lie three 
or four days, according to the season. At the end of this time, it is 
kneaded anew, and the cheeses are placed in little baskets, when the super- 
fluous moisture is allow - to escape. They are then allowed to dry in the 
shade, and placed in layers in large pots or vessels, where they must 
remain for fifteen days. ‘he older these cheeses are, the more their quality 
improves. Three kinds of them are made. The first, which is the most 
common, is made according to the proportions above indicated ; the second, 
with four parts of potatoes and two parts of curdled milk ; the third, with 
two parts of potatoes and four parts of cow or ewe milk. These cheeses 
have this advantage over every other kind, that they do not engender 
worms—and keep fresh for a great number of years, provided they are 
placed in a dry situation, and in well-closed vessels. 
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